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By George La^er Jr, , 
and William Cialbome 
. WMhinuton Poet autf WWien ** h 
OnFcfb. 27, 1975, William E. Colby/ 
then director of the Central Intelli* 
gence Agj&ncy, bed an unusual tele- 
phone conversation with Parade mag- 
azine editor Uoyd Shearer. The sub-’ 
ject was photographs Parade hadi ob- 
tained of a mystery ship, off the coast 
of Hawaii, which belohged apparently 
to billionaire Howard Hughes. 

“We have some pictures — Summa 
Corp. pictures,” Shearer, the editor of 
the weekly magazine, said, alluding to 
the holding company Hughes owned. 
The location of the ship was said to be 
aoo to 80 a miles off Oahu. 

“You are onto something very, very 






delicate.” the director of central Intel- 
ligence responded. “This one I really * 
would like you to sit on.”., ... 

Shearer was worried about his com * 
petltors in the press. “Can you turn 
off. all the sources who have it?” he * 
asked the CIA director. ^‘Do you thinir ^ 
you can sit on this?” < ^ . 

I • Colby . promised: *T wUl*^ try Uke. 
>j hell.” . - ft •: I \ . . ^ % 

. Theitxan^ript of .ihat ' tdephoiie 
conversation, preserved by the CIA 
’ since it took place, concerned the Glo- 
i mar Explorer, the huge salvage ship 
^ that had secretly plucked pc^ons of 
a sunken Soviet submarine from the 
P^fic Oceap floor a few months ear- 
It was a secret that the ClA was 

^ . See GLOMAR, AlO, Col. I ' • ^ 
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L' GLOMAR, From A1 

{determined to keep through an inten- 
*^ve campaign of persuasion by Colby 
S^ith some of the nation's most influ- 
{ential publishers, editors and broad- 
■casters. 

fr. Details of that effort have now be* 
gtome public in hundreds of pages of 
j^CIA documents forced to light under 
■the Freedom of Information Act. Af- 
^er contending In court for several 
■years that Colby's efforts to suppress 
{the Clomar Explorer story could not 
disclosed without compromising 
•jiational security, the CIA finally re- 
pented. 

^ The Glomar papers obtained 
■through the freedom of information 
{suit tell very little about the salvage 
|operation code-named Project Jennl- 
ifer. But they provide some new In- 
{sight into relationships between the 
^government, the press, the public in- 
{terest and the issue of national secu* 
jrity. 

« The documents also show that the 
{CIA effort amounted to a comprehen- 
{sive domestic operation. The agency 
•initially defend^ it against formale 
{disclosure on the ground that it was 
^carried out under the law giving the 
SClA authority to protect ''intelligence 



^sources and methods from unauthor- 
lised discloeure,** or, in short, to keep 
{Project Jennifer a secret The Glomar 
•papers indicate how flexible and am- 
{biguous those provisions can be. Jour- 
nalists evidently bad their conversa- 
{tions recorded, their backgrounds in- 
{vestigated, their performances rated 
•their motives questioned snd dls- 
{cussed at length, and all of this com- 
mitted to government records without 
^elr knowledge. 

The censorship that the press im- 
jposed upon itself eventually crumbled 
in a conjpetitlvt scramble. But for a 
{time, the CIA appeared to be satisfied 
with its own efforts, convinced its 
{"game plan” was working. Colby ind 
4iis sides on the West Coast per- 
formed most of the chores, but at one 
’ point. Secretary of State Henry A. 

JCissinger was called in to impress 
, {The New York Times on the impor- 
tance of being silent Washington Post 
publisher Katharine Graham had al- 
ready assured CIA Director Colby in 
-A phone call some two ^ weeks earlier 
p] February, 1975, that "it is not any- 
i; itiing we would like to get into.” And 
jpfter publishing what Colby called a 
Whisper” of the story, the editor of 
Ihe Los Angeles Times. William F. 
Thomas, promised-the CIA that while 
. his reporters, might keep digging, 
'.{Thomas would "exercise- tlie -full au- 
thority of his position to keep the re- 
ilbults from ending up to the L.A. 
1‘jrimes.” 

^«-By Feb. 19, 1975, a CIA memoran- 



rdum for the record summed up the 
I* status of the agency’s efforts: 
f ; "To date, all of those In the mass 
r media who have been briefed and co- 
^ {operation solicited have honored their 
|! commitments (definitely Messrs. 

Seymour Hersh, Arthur Sulzberger, 
f pm Thomas, Jack Nelson, Mrs. Kathe- 
rine (sic) Graham plus an editor on 
per staff and probably (deleted).” 
■^Sulzberger is chairman and presi- 
' jent of The New York Times andf 
Hersh is a New Yoric Times reporter 
■ who had been pursuing the story off 
Jnd on for more than a year. Nelson 

► it. Washington bureau chief for the 
Ijos Angeles Times. 

> ^**We have committed ourselves to a 
;.gjune plan which to date has helped 
;*our cause,” the CIA memo advised. 

TtLet's continue.” 

I; {' But keeping the lid on was never 
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viewed as a simple task. Most of the 
^ “commitments” not to publish were / 
conditioned on everyone else's re- 
maining silent. The CIA documents 
show they were worried at one point 
about one reporter who was described 
as "an average reporter, hungry but 
would consider the national interests 
above his own.” On another occasion, 
the same reporter was variously de- 
scribed as an excellent and "highly ac- 
curate” writer, a "heavy drinker,” and 
"a joum^tlc prostitute.” In both 
cases, code numbers belately supplied) 
by the agency showed the two r^ort- 
ers to be one and the same, someone 
An agency memo also refers to "£- 
1,” someone apparently in a high posi- 
tion at The New York Times, and sug- 
gests that Colby contact him and to- , 
form him of the Los Angeles Times* ' 
cooperation. With that done, ”... he 
will be more likely to cooperate to re- 
straining The New York Times from 
printing articles on (the project),” the 
memo states. 

"E-1” surfaces again to transcribed 
telephone conversation in which 
Colby says, "I just wanted to thank 
you for interrupting you on Satur- 
day.” 

"E-1” responds, "Don't be silly, that 
Is my job,” to which Colby replies, 
"Obviously you did very well, and f, 
appreciate it” ^ 

As Shearer, apparently speaking of 
Colby, told one CIA underling: "If he 
(deleted) contains it, all you guys 
should be given a Medal of Honor.” 

The CHA's frenetic attempts to put 
the lid on the Glomar story began 
with a relatively brief and under- 
stated account }n the Feb. 8 1975, edi- 
tions of the Los Angeles Times. 

The story contained few details of 
the submarine-raising operation, and 
had some essential facts wrong, in- 
cluding the assertion that the Soviet 
vessel had sunk to the Atlantic in- 



stead of the Pacific Ocean. 

Nonetheless, two West Coast CIA 
operatives, unidentified In the docu- 
ments, went immediately to the office 
of Thomas, the newspaper's editor. By 
that time, the early editions hsKl al- 
ready carried the story on the front 
page, and the intelligence men said 
they noticed a copy on the desk of 
Thomas* secretary. 

After being briefed on the Glomar 
mission and being assured that the re- 
quest for cooperation was based on a 
"national loyalty standpoint,” Thomas, 
according to a CIA memo, said he was 
soiTj^the story had run- i 

"Mr. Thomas stated that ne sin- 
cerely regrets releasing the story and 
wishes only that he had known sooner 
. « . as he would have killed It,” the 
memo said. - ^ 

Thomas, the CIA representatives re> 
ported, said the story had come frcm 
four sources, and while not Identlf)^ 
ing them by name, had characterized 
them to general terms. 

The CIA said Thomas promised to 
do "everything possible” to remove 
the story from the front page. In later 
editions, it was moved to page lA ^ 

The memo said Thomas told tte 
agents Times - reporter* were s^’ 
working on the story, and that w^e ♦ 
"he expressed a reluctance to stop 
these efforts, however C^e> wiU exe^ 
else the full authority of his position 
to keep the results from ending up m 
the LA. Times.” ^ . 

At the meeting's end, the CIA said, 
Thomas suggested e denial 
story by the agency would be a most 
appropriate acUon.” The memo 
concluded: “Our feelings here m 
that Mr. Thomas Is sincere In m 
statemenU. snd 

he let the story go. I do not doubt that 
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Mr. Thomas is on our side and will do 
whatever he can with this most unfor- 
tunate development'* * 

The unraveling of the secret began 
almost immediately, with a report to 
the CIA's Langley, Va,, headquarters 
that a representative *‘ia out at the 
airport, International Terminal,' buy- 
ing up as many outof-town and for- 
eign papers as he can get his hands 
on/* presumable to see how widely the 
story had spread. 

At the same time, Angus Thuermer, 
Colby's assistant for media matters, 
drafted a scenario apparently face- 
tious, in which Colby would explain 
the story to inquiring reporters. 

The director, Thuermer facetiously * 
suggested, was to say that he had 
'heard the CIA had launched an expe- , 
dition to (Mount Ararat to find f^bah's ^ 
Ark, but bad no comment; another 
day, he was to say he heard the CIA 
was "tinkering around’* on the ocean 
floor, but his position was still "no 
comment** 

*^Mr. Colby laughed and seemed en- 
tirely satisfied,’* the agency memo re- 

Despite the frivolity of the “no com- 
ment** scenario, the CIA representar 
tives again went to Thomis* office, 
where the sources of the "leak" were 
discussed further. 

. “Thomas Seemed most inclined to 
‘point toward the law enforcement 
^ community as the leak* and specifi- 
cally toward (deleted) as the probable 
source,'* the memo stated. It sug- 
gested Glomar crew members were 
also sources. 

The editor said his reporters had 
not completed their tntcrvlewa with 
Glomar crew members, and that he 
had to allow them to finish because 
their “personal journalistic reputation 
is in question,'* the CIA said. • ‘ 
“Thomas did state, however, that 
their findings will never be Jn , print 
and , additionally volunteered to fur- 
nish to us their results, although no 
names could be mentioned,** according 
to one released memo. \ 

Thomas, the CIA representatives re- 
ported, gave his “personal assurances** 
the Los Angeles Times would not 
originate any more Glomar stories “so 
long as he has anything to do with the 
editorship of the pai^r/* 

The CIA also said that Thomas was 
concerned that his Washington bu- 
reau chief. Jack Nelson, had been 
sending to Los Angles new reports of 
Glomar information gleaned in the 
capital, and that, “according to 
Thomas, Nelson now seriously ques- ' 
tions Thomas* creditability** (sic) be- . 
cause the information was not being 
used In the newspaper. ^ 

In one CIA memo, Thom^^ de- 
scribed as calling Nelson t^^^lg boss 
in the East’*-. ^ 

But the CIA leafer^eflddi^^ 



things were beginning to go thelFwa^-T 
In a transcribed telephone call to ah.^1 
unidentified person, Colby said, “The^ 
Los Angeles Times is closing it off. 
They were originally imder the im- 
pression that (deleted). But they will 
cut it off as neatly as they can. I do 
not know whether it will work, but it 
deserves a college try.** 

.t While things were being buttoned 
up on the West Coast, Colby ihad one 
newspaper closer to home with which 
to deal. 

' On Feb. 13; he met with Katharine ' 
Graham, publisher of The Washington 
Post. Apparently under the impres- 
sion that The Post might be on the 
.verge of printing the Glomar story, 
Colby asked that it not he used. 

f (Mrs. Graham i^d yesterday that 
she checked with Tbe Post's managing 
editor, Howard Simona, after Colby 



left and discovered that no one was 
actively working on the story. With 
that in mind, Mrs. Graham said, “We 
agreed to comply as long as the lid 
was on.’* She added that though she 
was uneasy about the decision then 
and now, “If they can prove to you 
that you are going to hurt your coun- 
try [by publishing a story] I see noth- 
ing wrong with cooperating. And. of 
course, that is what, in effect, they 
said.**) ! 

At 6:15 that evening according to 
CIA transcribed notes Mrs. Graham 
telephoned Colby and said, “This 
seems, as far as we can tell, to be 
nothing.'* Colby responded: “Great.** 

“It is all agreed with you that It is 
not anything we would like to get 
into,'* Mrs. Graham is reported as say- 
ing. In what appeared to be a qualifi- 
cation of her assurances the pub- 
lisher then told Colby, *1t can be that 
things are starting that have not got- 
ten here.** " ^ 

* ' Seemingly appreciative, C<rtby 
’ sponded, “It is a great tribute to our 
‘journalists. You are very kind. To 
which Mrs, Graham reiterated, “It is 
totally agreed with you that it would 
not be anything, we have no problem 
with not doing it,** according to the 
transcript 

Three minutes later. Colby called 
Carl Duckett, then a CIA deputy di- 
rector. with the good newsi “[Mi^ 
Graham] called and said not to worry 
almut it they did not know of any- 
thing but they fully agreed they would 
not do anjrthing.’* 

But according to the transcript the 
^ CIA director began worrying aloud 
f about how far the agency was spread- 
ing the story in its effort to suppress 
pubUcation. He told Duckett “We are 
going to be in a funny position of ev- 
ery newsman In town knowing about 



‘ it“ 

At this point the CIA operatives* 
meetings with news executives began 
to reveal signs of frustration and a 
gnawing competitive urge. 

Thomas, according to a CIA “mem- 
com'* (memo of conversation), con- 
tended that Nelson “will go along 
with hla (Thomas') decision to sup- 
press future reports of (Glomar),** but 
added that Nelson was unhappy be- 
cause other papers were pursuing the 
story. 

According to the documents, 
Thomas conveyed to the CIA the mis- 
taken impresrion that The Washing- 
ton Post had five reporters on the 
Glomar case.. He also suggested to 
agency offidals that Washington Post 
^ editors would be just as “responsive’* 
to requests that the story be sup- ' 
pressdl as the Los Angeles Tiroes. He 
offered to assist CIA in dealing with 
The Post, the internal memoranda 
showed. , 

Both Thomas apd^ Shearer ex- 
pressed a strong concern that they 












might be scooped on the Glomar sto^ 
after agreeing to withhold it. * 

One memorandum described 
Thomas as saying The New York 
Times had no justification for think- 
ing the Los Angeles Times would pre- 
maturely break the story. It quoted 
Thomas as saying: **For Christ sakes 
have Abe Rosenthal call me and Til 
tell him so." 

Another CIA representative re- 
ported in an internal memo after 
meeting with Shearer at his Los Ange- 
les home that “he [Shearerl feels 
every time he agrees to hold a story, 
he gets shafted." 

Shearer, according to the memo, 
had agreed not to puibllsh the Glomar 
story before anyone else but he de- 
manded three weeks notification of 
release to accommodate his maga- 
zine's printing schedule. 

Another subject of the CIA’s efforts 
was New York Times reporter Sey- 
mour Hersh. The Glomar press memos 
state that Hersh had been in touch 
with CIA officials early in 1974 to dis- 
cuss Project Jennifer and was gather- 
ing details about the program which 
he regarded as “wasteful and perhaps 
ineffective." 

'The Monday after the Los Angeles 
Times story first appeared, Hersh 
called the CIA again with a message 
for Colby. The New York Timesman 
wanted someone from the CIA to sit 
down with him and, Hersh said. “I 
make it as good as I can. It is a posi- 
tive story. Or else I am in a position of 
writing what I know, which is more 
than he thinira I know about our lady- 
friend program." 

Colby called Hersh in less than an 
hour. 

‘‘You have been first class about 
this thing for a long time,” the CIA 
director told him. “You remember I 
came down and talked to you about it 
one time. You have been damn good." 

Hersh replied. “It is not a question* 
of being good. I am a citizen too." 

The 'discussion ended on an incon- 
clusive note. Evidently speaking of. 
the story he might write, Hersh said, 
“I am going to buck it upstairs." 

Any fears Colby had about the New 
York Times were presumably iput to 
rest on March 3, when the newspaper 
sent a formal letter to Colby agreeing 
to withhold the story providing it 
would be promptly informed if an- 
other publication planned to use It. 

The letter writer, whose name was 
deleted, said the CIA had obtained 
suppreesJon agreements from The 
Washington Post, the Los Angeles 
Times and Parade. 

“Secretary ipssinger has already 
volunteered oral assurance on that 
point," the Times letter stated. 

The CIA subsequently called 
Shearer and Thomas about The New 
York Times letter, to which Thomas is 



said to have replied, “That’s great," 
and Shearer is said to have said, 
"That’s good news." : ; 

However, on March 17 in an "eyes 
only” message, Shearer was said to 
have called an agency official to say, 
"This thing is really traveling,” and 
that the story was "all over” the Na- 
tional Press Building in Washington, 

- D.C. : ^ X 

The monthly journalism review, 
"More," had been asking a number of • 
papers if they had killed the story 
and the American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion was making inquiries, Shearer was 
quoted as saying. 

"He also indicated fhift, from^ the 
sounds of things, be would estimate 
that the chances of the press hold- 
down remaining tight are becoming 
less and less every day, and that 
within the next two weeks he would 
expect to see the story broken,” the i 
imidentified official said of Shearer. I 
On March 18, the day syndicated! j 
colunmist Jack Anderson toke the , 
story on his radio show, Colby and 
two assistants visited the officer of * 
National Public Radio and CBS to so- 
licit cooperation from their news exec- 
utives. The NPR reporter who had 
learned about the Glomar operation 
was not invited to attend that meet- 
ing, a CIA memo states. * r 
By evening, it was clear that the 
suppression plan was coming unstuck, 
and Colby advised! editors of 'The New 
York Times, Washington Post and Los 
Angeles Times that Anderson had the 
story and that he was not sure Ander- 
son would agree to withhold it Ander- 
son subsequently told Post Executive 
Editor Benjamin C. Bradiee that he 
was going to disclose the story on the 
basis that it would get out in a couple r 
of days anyway. 

Anderson said the CIA was trying 
to suppress the story "not because the 
operation was a secret, but because it 
was a $350 million failure " 

He broadcast the story on the Mu- 
tual Radio Network at 9 p.m. and a 
second time just after 9:30, and' the 
three newspapers immediately follow- 
ed suit. 

Later, the columnist and commenta- 
tor reflected, that since Watergate “a 
lot of editors and a lot of reporters 
are wearing a hairshirt — sackcloth 
and ashes . . . and they’re overdoing it 
a little bit, trying to prove too hard 
how patriotic and respon^le we are." ” 
The heavily censored CIA docu- ^ 
menta were released in connection 
with a U.S. District Court lawsuit X 
brought by journalist Harriet Ann / 
PhlUlppi, then a reporter for Roiling 
Stone magazine and now with an At- j 
lanta television station. Her lawyer ^ 
was Mark H. Lynch, an attorney for 
the .American Civil Liberties Union j 
and for Ralph Nader's Public Citizen j 
Litigation Group. ^ i 
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